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The Family : An Ethnographical and Historical Outline with 
Descriptive Notes. Planned as a Text Book for the Use of College 
Lecturers and of Directors of Home Reading Clubs. By Elsie 
Clews Parsons, Ph.D. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1906. — xxv, 389 pp. 

This volume is a series of lecture outlines upon the subject of the 
family in evolution. It discusses such important topics as the sexual 
relations exclusive of marriage, sexual choice, parental power and the 
duration of parental care among mankind, betrothal and marriage 
ceremonials) kinship metronymic and patronymic, the economic rela- 
tions of husband and wife, concluding with a discussion of the modern 
simple family and a chapter of general ethical considerations. 

Attached to each lecture are four sets of notes : the first containing 
classified references to fuller discussions ; the second, brief summaries 
of theory omitted from the text but having a bearing upon the several 
topics ; the third, offering further suggestions for original research on 
the part of the more mature student ; the fourth, made up of condensed 
illustrative data which may be utilized by instructor or investigator. 

The attempt of the author to subject the family to careful scientific 
examination is exceedingly praiseworthy and altogether helpful. And 
there will be no question in the mind of the reader that the work has 
been courageously and honestly done. As a broad-minded piece of 
inductive research it is worthy of imitation in other fields. 

The book will probably stand as one of the many single and helpful 
pieces of inductive sociological study. The author's hope that it may 
be employed as a text-book in sociology either for college lecturers or 
students is likely to be disappointed. It is too narrowly special for 
that. It is to be presumed that most college lecturers prefer to make 
up their own particular outlines upon a given topic rather than to de- 
pend, like some of our clerical friends, upon the purchased analyses of 
other minds. To college lecturers upon the theme of the family, Mrs. 
Parsons' book will be only one of the valuable sources of material. A 
general college course in sociology in our time must necessarily be of 
far wider interest than this book. There is already in existence a 
splendid body of clear and simple sociological theory to be surveyed by 
the student, and the inductive fields for the practical illustration of the 
theory are many and broad. The family is only one of these fields — 
an important one, to be sure, but, after all, only one. 

Her work is also delicately recommended by the author as a text- 
book for intelligent mothers who desire to fit their daughters for useful 
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and joyous womanhood. The removal of the primitive taboo upon the 
discussion of sexual matters and relations is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but here again it is probable that intelligent mothers can 
find the exact material for their purpose in a more compact and effec- 
tive form. The value of the work as a piece of research is unques- 
tioned. Its value as a text- book for any purpose is, to say the least, 
problematical. 

In the closing chapter upon ethical considerations and elsewhere in 
the book there are practical suggestions of great importance. For ex- 
ample, proper emphasis is laid upon the fact that there are clearly two 
sides to what may now be spoken of as the presidential theory of race- 
suicide. Progressive diminution of offspring is a great gain to any 
species. The vital drain upon the parent is lessened. The size and 
capacity of the smaller number of offspring are increased. The higher 
forms of parental care may be lavished upon the few instead of being 
scattered among the many. While childless marriages and abnormal 
restriction of child-bearing by the superior economic classes is a peril, 
the principle of voluntary control of the birth rate is a sound principle. 
The laissez-faire argument that natural selection will bring things out 
all right is fallacious. Natural selection is failing to improve the 
human breed as it ought. What is needed is a voluntary social con- 
trol of the birth rate, not only in the higher but much more also in the 
lower strata of the population. Educational agencies should teach 
these classes that reproduction irrespective of circumstances or conse- 
quences is criminal and not righteous; and, among the diseased and 
defective and vicious classes, society should make reproduction impos- 
sible. A rational program for the improvement of the human breed is 
a fundamental necessity. There must be fit biological preparation for 
any social democracy that will be worth while. In this connection the 
author happily calls attention to the social meaning of the emancipation 
of woman, to the fact that her economic independence gives her a 
selective power in the choice of a mate which has heretofore been lack- 
ing. This opinion finds practical and suggestive confirmation in the 
observation of Judge Stevens of the 9th Judicial Circuit, Wisconsin, 
that the great majority of divorces in that state occur where the wife is 
still economically dependent, where she has bartered herself for life 
support. 

There is one logical conclusion to which the author thinks she is 
driven after a survey of the facts, which has attracted more popular 
attention than any other part of the book. It is deserving also per- 
haps of some critical attention, because it is the only really novel 
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reform suggested in the treatise. This is the now somewhat notorious 
doctrine of the trial marriage. It is presented in a single paragraph 
not too long to quote. After remarking that sexual choice is a very- 
important matter , needing mature judgment and therefore preclusive of 
very early marriage, the author continues : 

Hitherto, in almost all societies late marriage has either been accompanied 
by a lack of chastity before marriage on the part of the youth of both 
sexes, or, where female chastity is valued, by the lack of chastity on the 
part of the male, with the growth of a prostitute class. Now it is unneces- 
sary to more than point out that modern democracy is as incompatible 
with prostitution as with slavery. . . . We have, therefore, given late 
marriage and the passing of prostitution, two alternatives — the requiring of 
absolute chastity of both sexes until marriage or the toleration of a freedom 
of sexual intercourse on the part of the unmarried of both sexes before mar- 
riage, i. e., before the birth of offspring. ... It would therefore seem 
well, from this point of view, to encourage early trial marriage, the relation 
to be entered into with a view to permanency, but with the privilege of 
breaking it if proved unsuccessful and in the absence of offspring, without 
suffering any great degree of public condemnation. 

Perhaps the first reflection which occurs to the reader is that the dis- 
cussion at this point is decidedly cursory and lacks a good deal of that 
thoroughness which the seriousness and importance of the matter 
demand. And upon second thought it occurs to one that the practice 
of the trial marriage is not altogether new even in the pages of Mrs. 
Parsons' work. Considerably earlier in the volume we are told that 
among the Yahgan it is not unusual to see a girl change her husband 
several times before a child is born, and that, among these primitive 
people, marriage appears not to be thought of as binding before the 
birth of a child. Of course , this lowly genesis of what may be a great 
social discovery is not to be urged against it, but on other grounds one 
cannot help thinking that the public mind is quite right in introducing 
a decided non sequitur at this point in a chimerical argument. 

It is the old story of Utopian socialism over again. A change in 
human organization will effect a change in human nature. Sometimes, 
but not necessarily. Passions and desires are more fundamental than 
institutions, and our moderately strict institution of marriage, with all 
its defects, is not the cause, but the natural result of licentiousness, 
selfish passion and weak will. In the matter of marriage and divorce 
we are dealing with fundamental instincts as we are in everything else 
that is human. The problem is not primarily one of substituting some 
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beautiful theoretical form of youthful trial marriage for the institution 
we now have, but rather one of wisely regulating and controlling cer- 
tain fundamental instincts. The reason for the extraordinary number 
of divorces in the United States is not only the growth in the mature 
decency and spirit of American women, but is also due to a raw and 
impulsive early outlook upon marriage and a deep lack of an early 
sense of moral responsibility on the part of great numbers of our popu- 
lation. We have never yet tried in this country to teach the facts which 
contribute to sexual and marital self-control. False modesty and a lack 
of frankness have been in the way. The whole subject has been taboo 
too long. Society has never recognized in any practical way that it had 
an interest in this sphere. Rational modifications of the system of 
marriage and divorce are good, but what is probably needed far more 
is a sound and thorough- going ethical training in the home, in the 
school, in the church, in sexual and marital relationship and responsi- 
bility. 

The evils of marriage and divorce will work out slowly with the pro- 
gressive growth in self-control, with the inhibitive regulation of certain 
primal instincts. The youthful trial marriage is not evolutionary liberal- 
ity of doctrine but revolutionary. It is like prescribing a trial Kentucky 
camp-meeting of the old days for the cure of the devotee of the religious 
orgy. The typical revival camp-meeting is an institution for the spread 
of contagion and weakens mental and moral character. Trial marriage 
would have about the same effect in the process of sexual and marital 
evolution. There is no reason to suppose that education in responsi- 
bility would result. 

The ecclesiastical view, with all its narrowness and impossibleness 
without modification , is ethically and pedagogically sound at the root — 
" till death us do part." Education in home making, and legislation 
that will make it necessary for young men and women to stop and think, 
are the first steps in genuine marriage reform. And then a further step 
may be safely taken, and a greater legal freedom than hitherto, to which 
social experience and not ecclesiastical dogma will set the limits, may 
be granted in the direction of absolute divorce and the privilege of both 
parties to re-marry after a certain period has elapsed. Trial marriages 
and trial divorces are equally obnoxious to sound social sentiment and 
intelligence. 

Frederick Morgan Davenport. 

Hamilton College. 



